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ABSTRACT 

^ Exclusive reliance on objective testing topu^es 

students' ^ attention too narrowly on mejnorization and rote answers to 
coi^plex problems, Grades become supreme ends; learning, merely a 
by-product. Since^ students learn best yhen asked to verbalize, 
analyze, and synthesize their ideas, aggrading system was implemented 
in a -social science co4w:-sfe a^t Mi^mi-Dade Community College (Florida) 
which would encourage analysis and learning from different sources. 
Students- cbuld earn ^p to five points a week on objective tests,' and 
up to four points a week on written ' reports. In addition to textbook, 
assignments,* students areceived lists' of audio ta^'pes, movies,\ 
television documentaries, and articie,s which could be reviewed.^ > * . 
erasing of review was based on the ex^terit the i^tudent wrote in 'his 
own wor(Js, the care he took in writing', and the way he related 
material to academic ideas and personal^ experience. Results of a 
questionnaire found student attitudes positive toij^ard 'the course, the 
grading system, and -especially toward the variety of ways *p6ints 
cojpild be earned. Although' care must be taJfen to insure the girality of 
the outside sources and the reports t^emse^Lves, the new system adds 
flexiBillty to coutse curriculum, encourages optimism toward success 
in the •course, and 'focuses attention on understanding rath^er than 
memorization of ideas. Extensive tables of data are appended. 
(Author/NHM) - / , ^ ^ 
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■INTRODUCTION 

This practicum is an -^atterapt tp ovefr-ride limitations 

on learning and student motivation resulting from grading 

strictly on objective, tests. An alternative way of grading 
* • * 

is sought that pfermits learning from many sources, encourages 

*use of analytical skills and appli-cation of course content. 
♦ 

^ , BACKGROUND AND SIGNIPkCANCE" • . 

What is sought is 'a means of evaluation that 

stimulates/ the process of .learning. It is believed students 

^ ^ ' • • \ ' \' > . , 

learn best when asked to verbalize their feelings and ' 

analyze and synthesize their ideas. Learning is highly 

■individual. Information ^offered in class will have effect 

on an individual only to the extent that he discovers the 

personal meaning of that information^ 

It is believed exclusive reliance on objective tests 
focuses students ' attention \po narrowly on the tasks of 
menforizing, seeking pre-existing answers to open quesiy-ons, 
and avoiding involvement in the* areas of interest to him. 

Research indicates that while the efffects of grade^ ' 
on" e'^ducational processes are not clear, very often grades 
favor students for such qualities as sensitivity, compliance, 
arid agreeableness more than fof activities and attitudes that 
enhance learna.ng. (Becker, et'ai.', 1968, Warren, p. 71) 



Grades often are used by students for.- social status and 
encourage a competitive spirit v/hxch raises anxiety levels 
for students. (Srades, become supreme ends; learning becomes 
a hoped-fqr-by-product. (Becker^ et al . ^ 1968) ^The 
important thing is to understand the grading game and play 
it for survival. (Birenbaum, 1^69)" 

Students who are able to direct their ov/n learning 

have a good chance tcf succeed, to play the game well.' The 

♦ * . -» " 

, community college seryes a number of students who have 
failed at this game throughout their pre--college experience. 
(Cross, 1968)^ , . • ^ 

A further objection to an extensive dependence on 
objective-type examination that 'the frashman student 
in the. first year of college is generally experimenting. 
He is expected to learn to adjust, think, try different 
courses and consider several careers. Instead of en-' 
couraging a search for autonomy, the student is faced 
with traditional grading, and often teaching, practices i 
that force him to perfontt in a certain manner, if only 
temporarily, to earn a grade. 

For teachers who wish to encourage applicatiqn and 
comprehensp.on skills, v/atching the Student seek^out "canned" 

.answers xs a d.xscour^ging experience.' Admittedly the student 
often enters the class with much training in seeking the 
corr^t "canned'^ answer. However, ^ombs says . , whatever 
we. do in the way of assessment of human beings necessarily 



■controls attentio;!,- focuses behavior^ and .det;ennines the 

/or '* A » ' • 

goals that teachers (and-s.tudents) seek."- (Combs ^ 1968^ 
P- 33)^ 

. / - - PROCEDURE , - 

/- .A grading system <tha€ would encourage analysis 
"and learning from different sources was implemented. 
Points jfjere g|;ven for abstracts and for perf ormaiice on 
achievejnent tests. (See Handout xh Appendix) 

/ The course was reorganized' into six, units. The 
studei^t could earn up to five points a week on a test a'nd' 

up to four /pbints a weiek on written reports . The student 

I ' \ ■ ^ • * * , 

received a list of audio tapesv movies^ television docu- 

meritaries/ articles, he mi gjiit* review for each. Wit, as ^ 

* \» ' ^ 

well as assignments m the reader-textbook. Grading was 
based on extent the student wrote' in his owi^ wordfs, the 
*ca^e he took in wri%injg.^_a3X(L JAe^^Wjay. he r elated 'material 
to academic^ ideas and personal experience. ' 

To handle the large class, size, J9 'students, in a 
relatively short six week ,term, a student assistant was 
hired by the department. She was an outstanding student 
who had taken the course previously. • Both instructor and 
student assistant graded written v/ork. Stydents were graded 
one , point for average written work, two or even three points 
for above average thoi^ghtful work. Below standard work was 
returned along* with suggestions for'^revision. Assignment 
deadlines were strictly enforced. The revised course was 



taught according to schedule, . * \ 

Toward -thd^erid of the course the instructor pre-- ' ^ 
pared a questionnaire using a five point Likert scale,* 
' (See Questionnaire in Appendix^^ It was iht^nde'd to 
measure students' attitudes toward the course and new " 
grading ^system. Feelings about the gradir|g system, 
material available for review, feelings about whether the 
course allowed enough freedom to^ learn and encouraged the 
student to think, were studied. Also studied were feel- 
"ings about teacher and. student assistant and about the' 
overall course i , • ' • • 

^ Questionnaxre ^items, were revised for clarity. 
They were shown to a panel of experts consisting, of / 
fecial Science Department members and assis.tant department 
chairman,. The questionnaire was not pilot tested nor was 
crass tabulation with ^student population or vras comparison 
with classes using more traditional grading systems carried. 



out, ' . , 

A ,PL/1' program designed by Dr, Lien-teh Lih was used 
for item analysis and data processing by the Testing . ' 
. Department of Miami-Dade Cpmmunity College, North . Campus , 
The program uses a card punch option, enabling the researcher 
to avoid scoring, coding^ . and -pionching hazards, ^It^lso \ 
makes available a variety of fundam ental information about 
the questionnaire^ used. The following oi^tput was obtained;*^' 
' " 1, Frequency distributions of the niimber of 



/ 



\ 



/ 

/ 



alterniatives for each item* ^ 

• 2 ' * ' ^ \ • 

2. . An X. statics tic to be used,iri comparing experi- 

^ ' . . '/ * / ' / ' ^ 

menta-lly obta;ined sample ^distributions a^gainst l^^e 

hypothesis, of equal probability distributibn/; 

3, Means, < ^tan dard deviations, sand bi*-serial 
correlation coefficients; . \ v • 

' ■ ' 7- -> • • 

4/ An mter-scale correlation /matrix, to be^ ,used 

' ^ " • . ' 

^to detenrtine whether and to what extent relationships 

"* . ^ • , ^ 

between items might exis:t;' ' ; * 

5. Coefficient Alfa as vcomputed- from, eovariance' n^atrix^ 

va reliability -^estimate basec^bn- internal consistency. 

' RESULTS, 

Reliability using consistency of the revise^ ^alua- 
tive questionnaire was measured by Coefficient Alfa.^' 
efficient Aifa as computed from covariance matrix was 0.60,4; 
this would seem to be high- for^ an attitude instrument. The 

, instrument as a wliole is evjldently fairly reliable. 

Item analysis indicates a'ntimber of propositions' 
subject to. error of ^ ambiguity. As speji in' Table 1 "(See . 
Appendix) items nuirf^ers 3, l\ 9, ir/l2y 15, 16, 20, and ' 
24 have a point biserial correlation, coefficient (Pearson R) ,, 

^of 0*19 or less. Scores for these items fail to correlate ' 
highly wijth scores for those students who received high scale 
scores. - Items with coef f'lcients of 0.20 or better seem to ^ 
be adequate for attitude surveys. .(See Table 2, Appendix.) 
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It might be pointed out .th^t item analysTs does not seem . 

to be* as critical for. the refinement of guestionna^es as 

/ " . - ' ;/ ' ^ <^ , » 

for refinement of cogrfitive tefets,' '^^ , ' ^ 

.0 ' • ■ 
Only two of the tWenty-six items failed the null 

V ' ^ \ • • " ' ^ 

hypothesis test. At the .01 'level of significance J^or four 

degrees of« freedom (p = 13.^) itsem 7»,and 12 do nat diverge 

sign^ificantUy from chance expectatior^s. (Table 1) 

. * The bean o^ the 48 iscores was 88.25/ stande^rd , 

deviation '9.80. The mode scorfe was 92 and ^median score 90. 

(See Table ^3/ Appendix.) • Wording of LikerL^ scales was 

d^^fferent for a few of-the- items • Most scales were worded 

1^' "not at all/." 3^ "somewhat/' and 5, "very much." It is 

hot believed the different wording of a ^few of the. scales 

invalidates the instrum^t or overall student mean scores. 

A score' of 1*04 would egual/4, between 3/ "somewhat/" and 

5, "very much." A score of 751 would equal 3 on 'the Likerfc^^ . 

scale* According Jto Table 4 (Appendix) only five scores are - 

below 75 and 21 fa:ll between scores of 90-99.. ' * ' ^ 

^ . The meaiT\score of 88*25 and the large number of, 



scores falli^ng between the 89 .5-99 15 area (See Table 4/ 
Figure 1/* Appendix) seem to indicate a favorable' attitude 

<- ' . ' 

toward the course. Items 2, 4/ and 8 which call for students 
to state what they think about the' course Vated above 



'"reasonably good" as shown below. ^ ^' - 

' ' For these scales 1 was a "very poor course/" 

3 was "reasonably good/" and 5/ an "outstanding*^ course." 
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: * ' • Biserial - Itein\ 

♦ Copre^lation Me^n ' SD,* ] Chi-sq.^ 

, 4* Coinpared to other ' * - .^'^ ' ' 

..courses that I have this * * ^ ' . , \ 

course was ; b.37. ^3.35' 1/04,31.1x2 ^ 

2. Overall ratipg of the . . . / ' • * 

courses • ' * 6.23 3.06 ^ 1.04 50.56 * 



t| C( 

^. Erom wh?Lt I have' heard 
so 



of pther bast and : - * * ^ ' . 

'present i^cial? science ^ j • ♦-^ * 

101 classes-/ this class * ^ " - 

was ^ - X O^^S ^ ^3.58« 1.07 25.37 

* * 

' Which aspects of, the course did students react to 
most favorably? Did- planned changed produce* desired 
' results? f The following analysis is based on items in 



Table 2 containing' the 16 items, that evidently discriminated 
between high and lower scores' as measured «i)y a point biserial 
correlation coefficient l^igher than 0.20. ^ (Table 2) Al^ 
items on the table als^ meet the Chi-:Square test^ for sig- 
nificance at the 0.01 level. , ■ / . 

w ' » Responses Ijo, items - 17*^^ 18 , and 19, measuring^ , 
attitude toward the' instructor and student assistant showed 
positive judgments toward both: 

j . . , ^ Biserial * Item 

I \ » Correlation-^ Mean SD , Chi-sq;. 

r * * , • - 

1-7. Having, two teaqhers * ^ , ' 

is better thkn one 0.31 , 3V88 1.23 1.42.83 

18 • Donna explained ^ ' 

important ideas well 0.45 3.38 1*10 36.81 a. 

19. Geo3fge explained ^ 

' important ideas^well ' 0.32 , *'4.08 0.90 31.79 

•Item mean scores are high. Reaction to i-fem 17 
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' . . O 8 

indicates istudenf assistant was regarded as an asset to* 
"^*;the course* High point biserial correlation coefficients 
may indicate thesje items contributed* significantly 'to 
positive -attitudes regarding the course. 

Propositions regarding the^r^ing and whether the 
system provided variety received high x'tem mean scores: 



' Biserial Item 
Correlation ^ Mean SD ^ Chi^sq. 

6. The course allowed 

enough variety tp ' » . 

choose ^rom in earning ^ ^ * » ? 

points 6.51 * \ 4.44 0.85^ 65.. 54 : 

* * 

23. J especially liked the > • ' 

grading system 0.51 • • 3.^7 ' 1.45 17.-42 

Item 6 , ' variety of ways to earn points received 
highest item mean score ^ of any item* It would seem the 
goal of providing freedom to learn from a variety of resources 
had beehmet* 

, Comments received from students seem, to support the 

« « 

« • * 

idea that freedom from depending on objective examinations 
for the entire grade contributes to motivation to learn. 
Comments received include "I ^pplied myself/'^ ''can wor}c at • 
own rate/" and "can ^et grade you want." ' 

It should Jz^ noted that the Chi-Square score for 
item 23/ "I especially liked the grading system," though 
significant at the 0. 01. level/ was the lowest Chi"-Square* 
in Table 2. Discussing this in terms of variance of total 
score with item variance^ is beyond the scope of this paper. 

11 ' 



Exaiaination of vthe ^inter-item correlati^ matrix 
' (Tab^le 5 , see 'Appendix) shows items pertaining to instruc- 

, tors^ and variety .of ways to earn points were moderately 

** > • ■ " 

related. The' following items^ for example, correlate 

moderately, with responses to 23, "I especially like the 

grading system": , , , r * ' 

5. The^ outside apurces were the best part of the course (r =,48) 

6. !phe^ course allowed enough variety to dhoose from in 
earning points'^ (r = •53) • ' 

?• Abstracts ^should be graded on a higher scale (r = .42) 

18 r D6nna explained important ideas and concepts well "(r = •SI) 

19 • G^eprge explained important ideas and concepts well (r = .44) 

22, "Donna ',s age affected me positively^ (r = ^43) 

p'< 05 = .38 " p<.01 = .49 

ft 

Optional material labeled "outside sources" that the 
student woul^ review such as audio cassettes, and television 
documentaries \?iere tried for the first time^ Results seem to 
indicate further investigation of quality of these sources is 
necessary. Item mean scores are lower than ^or most other 
propositions: . ■ 

■ \ 

Biserial \ Item 
' ^ ' ■ " Correlation Me^m SD Chi-^sq. 

The outside sources 
were the best part of 

th'^ course 0^39 * ' 2^77 1^21 21^79 

25* I learned much more 

from the "outside options" 
than ^rom assigned 

readings 0.23* 2^52 1*24 18^67 



, \ The revised evaluation^ system was designed., to 

« ^ ' ^ ^ * " r * ' 

encoiirage use of analytipal and expressive abilities as , 
well as- application of concepts by the student. .Two 

items were included to 5>btain stud^e^t attitudes regarding' 

? • '--^ . . ' ' < 

"* 

these goals:- * . ^ ' 

Eis^rial ' Jtem 

.Correlation Mean SD ^ Chi-sq 

26 ♦ Writing abstracts , ^ " J • 
forces me to sit and ^ 

think about what 1 • > - * ' ' • * , - 

have read . *. 0.2a • 4.25 1.28 73.80 

14. -By writing siimmaries.. . ^ „ '* , 

and' reactions ,to the . 
various articles, and ^ ' 
outside sources • : * \ - * 
\' learned more than\l * . 

' " ' would have by only^^ , ^ ^ . 

listening, read-^ » ^. , 

" ing and taking .tests/ 0.35 3.88 1.23 4?. 8.3 



' " / Itewi .mean Scores /for. Jboth of the ^ove items 
were^if^h. This would seeiti to corifirm the assumption 
that writing requires students to listen 'and understand 
better* than if they^were reviewing for an objective-type 
test, for which -the;^ tend* t<^ memorize. The assumption 
seems further strengthened by the fact that as the term 
encled students' written worl/. had improved, Thoughts 
were expressed more fre^quently in the student^' ov/n.wor.ds, 
and more effort • seemed to be taken to relate cdncepts 
taught to students' own thoughts.^ * 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

\ Continued use^ of* the alternate system of .evalua- 

tion ^is recommended. As shown by ^the questionnaire / 
i^tudents report satisfaction with such a system; they 
agrefe that enough yariety in earning a. grade is available ; 
and^that written reports, require greater understanding of . 
material than xf they were studying the' material for an 
examiiiajtion consisting of object! questions. 

, \ The statement on the questionnair^e with the high-/ . 
est mean item score was, "The .course allowed enough variety 
to choose frofa in earning poi,?its*" This result is con- 
aistent with comments from students as well as observations 
on their attitudes toward the course that indicate students 
feel they haye a Chance in the course, ^ • 

Optimism is^an important fgoal in any situatipn 
wliere teaching and learning are take placb, especially 

I 

in courses that tend to be unpopular because they are ' , \ 
required. If th^ point system encourages jgreater optxmisip 
to\jard the course', this could tend to C3;ea.te a self-ful-/ 
f illii^g prophecy in the classroom*. " Psychologists have 
dejjKDnstrated that the power of expectation alone can 
influence the^ behavior o^ others, (Rosenthal, 3^68) 
FurtKer investigation is needed determine whether this 
s^elf-^ful filling prophecy actually exists, 

Results indicate sources such as tapes and tele- 
vision programs' must be selected with gre^t care,^ Not 

• . 14 * 



just any source will do, .In practice most sources that 
se^ promising do not meet criteria of ease of Under- - 
standing or high level of. interest.^ \ ^ 

Care must be taken not to- let outside source 
evaluations become the entire^ mean6 of grading. They 
serve as an alternate means of evaluation. It is also 
important to maintain high standards for' written work, 
especially for quality of personal and academic reaptions. 
It is recommended the two reactions be written separately 
and that the student give examples to back his statements. 

The outside sourcev evaluation ceiri be a means 
whereby the student shows he has studied^ and comprehends 
/the material. The weight to give to objective tests would 
depend on whaj^ facts/ concepts, etc, the teacher felt the 
student should know and how he felt the student sh^ould 
demonstrate his learning, 
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, " TABLE .2 * , ^ 

ITEMS WITH VOim BISEfoti^ CORRELATION tOEPPICIENTS 

BETTER THAN 0.19 



. • ' Biserial rtem 

Correla/tion '"Mbbji SD ^ Chi-sq. 

1. I' think abstracts were * * ' 

graded fairly , ^ ^ 0.22 ^ 3,75 1.10 "50.54 

* 2. OveraU rating of' the covQ:se0.23 \ - 3^^.06 1^04 ^ 50.56 

4\: Compared*, to other cpurses ' . ^ ' 

that ^I have taken / this 
course was 



5: The atit side cpurses were 
^the be&t part of the 



coxirse 



0.37 3.35 1.04 30.12. 

0.3a ' ^ . 2.77 1.21 21.79 



6. The course allowed enough , - ' . 

variety to choose from -> ^ 

in earning points 0.51' 4^44 0.85 6§.,54 

8* From, what Z have heard of 
lother past and present 
. Social Science. 101 classes, " - 

this class .was . 0.23 3.58 1.07 25. 

lot Changing assignments and " ^ 

dates bothered me 0.20 4.00 1.29 45.75 

14. By writing summaries and 
. reactions to the various 

articles and outside ' . 

sources/ I learned mbre ( , - 

than I would have by only , i 

V^listening, reading / ahd ^ ' . 

taking tests 0.35' 3.88 1.3^ 26.79 

17. Having two teachers is 

better than having one ^ ,0..31 3.88 1.23 .42.83 

18* Donna explained important ^ ' ' 

ideas ^e 11 0*45 3.38^1.10 36.81 

19. George explained important 

ideas well ' ' ^ 0.32 4.08 0*90 31.79 



21 ' Y 



■ I. *■•/■. ^ IB ' 

♦ <• . • . 

TABLE 2 ^ Continued ^ 

' • \ ,^ ' ; Biserial Item 

' ' \ * ' . ' Correlation Mean SD Chi-sq. 

21^ This course' caused me to « 

. think - ' 0.23 . 3.88 ^.98 34.29 

22. Donna's age affected me 

negatively. . - 0.35' 2.52 1.56 19.18 

23. I especially 'liked the . ' , 

' grading system - 0*51 3.-67 1.45 17.42 

25. I learned much more from ^ 

the 'but side' options" than V. * 

from assigned readings 0.2*3^ , 2.52 1.^4 13.16 

26. Writing abstracts ^forces 

me to sit and 'thiiik about ^ ^ 

what I have read - " SO. 28 ' 4.25 1.28 73.90 



♦Following it^m number means a reversed item. 



TABLE 3 

• 76 " 106 ■ 

94 104 

; 96 , ' 102 . 

77 ^. . 102 . ' 

83 ■ • • . . 100; 
.90 " > . 100 

92 ^ * ■ v„^^ 

"84 . J . l> 95 

92 97 

94 I 97 

77 . * . 96 ' 

.. ^ 93 ' 96 
98 -96 

70 . . ' 93 

9b 94 

106 • 94 

•,73 • 92 ' 

91 92 

66 92 . 

7,8 V 92 

97 . * 92 

74 91 X 
96 ' . • 91 • 
.92 ' ».90 

98 . -90 

96 90 ^ 
100 ■ . ' .90 ' 

^80 • 87 

85 • 87 

81 • 86 . . 

87 ■ 85 ■ ^ « 

92 . . 85 . 

84 84 

90 • ' 84 
80 * / 83 

_ 85 ■ 82 

82- • . ^ ' 85 

102 • ' 80 

91 • ^ . 78 
87 . 77 « 

104 V. 77 ' 

86 ♦ 76 i 
100 74 

66 - 73 

97 ■ < 70 



. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

• ^ ^ • • •. \ ' ■ ■ 

TABLE 3 - Continued . " . • 

Scale Scores for Each. Subject Rank Order pf Scale Scores 

92 ■ , 66 ■ ' ' • 

102 , , • ' .66,. ' 



1.2^ 



Mean- =^ 88.22 * Mode = 92 Median = 90 



I 
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- TABLE 4 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENTS' 
TOTAL SCORES ON QUESTIONNAIRE 



Interval 
10i3 - 109 
90 - 99 
80 - 89 
70 - 79 
60-69 



' Frequency 

• 6-- ■ 

21 

' 11 
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FIGURE 1 



HISTOGRAM OF STUDENTS ' TOTAL, SCORES 

RE - V 



ON QUESTIONNAIRE' 



■ J 



5975 6^ 



79.5 5975" 
Class Boundaries 



"9975 TriQ-r 
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•HANDOUT 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 101 
SEQUENCE 3031 
ROOM 2-151 



Rational 



We will explore the complex variables that underlie 
• individual and social life, gathering and exploring our 
data through various methods . Our- goal is to gain a wider 
perspective on society, to sharpen' bur ability to observe, 
interpret, adjust to and/pr change group and individual facts 



of life* Oxir ideas borne mainly from sociology, psychology 
and anthropology — areas of special interest within the spc: 



dial 



sciences. 



Counse ^Outline 



1 



Week 




May 6^9 

4 


Week 


2 


May 13 - ^6 


Week 


3 


May 20-23 


Week 


4 


May 28-30 


Week 


5 


June 3-6 

< 


Week 


6- 


June d-13 ' 



Scientific Method, Creative Problem 
iSolving and Social Stratification 

Socialization, Values, Roles 

Psychological. Schools of Thought 

Qroups, Deviance and Anomie 

Culture ^ 

Institutions 

Grades- due; Friday, June 14 

Textbooks ' , 

Mirror of Ijan- by Jane Dabagian . . * . 

Recpmmended ; Basic Principles of *the Social Sciences , Horton 
and Horton, et al ^ 

Evaluation 

'A point system is used. 60 points A, 50-59 B,. 40-49 C,' 30-39 D 
less than 30 ;P* All work except ^ book reports due at the end 
of the week for which credit is' desired / Your work will be 
returned promptly the next week. Keep track of the' number of 
pointy you.are earning--save your work ana add up your points . 
Last day far withdrawal is Friday, May 31 . W cannot be given 
.at the end, of the semester. , ' - 
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HANDOUT - Continued { » ' 

Basis for Awarding Points 

Six tests: one at the end of eveiy week. These are objective 
multiple-choice, true-faise/ |matching. You will 
nfeed a testing pencil ? the tests are machine ..y^^^^; ^ 
scored and marks made witja other objects ^ff „^ , 

will not appear. No make up . A-5/ B-4, B-r3r 
D-1* ^ Possible 30 points . ' . 

12 Abstracts. One point each. Two points for a superior job. 

Possible 12 points. 

An abstract is a summary f in your own words y of 
'the contents of an artxcle you have read. An 
abstract allows the reader to judge and react 
to ideas as they are expressf^d by writers. 

Poannat: • ^ 

1. Headings-identify the articles by writing 
the auttjor's. namer. the title of the article f 
the name-df tlie periodical dr book/ its date^^ 
volume and nuinber, and pages. Example I 
William Vesta , ^'A Study of the Politiaal * ^ 

. Systems in Africa/" International !Politics V / 
^ Ju% 1964^Vol. 38/ No. 5/ pp. 523-538. 

2. 'Use both sides of one 5x8 card. * 

3. Start of Abstract — begin your abstract by 
Summarizing the main ideas of the author 

4. Reaction to Article — In your own words / write 
your thoughts about the article you have I 
read. We would like the learning process 

to be more than just knowing information/ 
remembering v/hat someone said or ^ wrote. Therefore 
it is important for students td respond to ^ all 
teaching resources. The simplest form ot 
. ^ response is to interact with someone else about 
^. " *^how you see/ hear/ and feel about the resource . 

V 

* 5* Evaluation'-famillarity with sxd>ject/ conciseness/ 
originality of thought/ legibility. 

Attendance. '10 points — given for^ attending, all but two classes. 

a'point^off for every class missed in excess of 
* two.. • ' ' vj 

12 Outside^ Source Evaluations.* - Possible 12 points. 
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HANDOUT - Continued 



Following the fonnat for the abstra^ct you may 
evaluate *and react to two ndn-^text ^bpok sources 
a week* At ^ the end of your evaluation explain how 
it. relates to^this course. Outside sources include 
Life-Lab tapes ^ movies > T*V. Documentaries ^ articles 
from Psychology Today ^ interviews/ etc, . 

Six MinirProjects. t)u^ 4'fi/o^r5ays after the week for which 

credit xs desired eiids. Suggested projects 
will be given out at the start of eveiy . 
week. 

Three points for a good written report f 
four points for a good oral report. 
V Possible 18 points.. 

First due May 22, second June 12. None 
may be handed in after respective deadlli\e . | 
Ask for' guidance. Seven points for an * / 
exceptional job, fiv.e for. a good job, and j 
three for an average job. ^ / 
Possible 14 points. * ' . j 

Choose the way you want to earn your grade. None of the above 
activities are required *' Tailor the means of evaluation to ' 
your 'Strengths as a learner. Fdllowing the above; program you- 
should have no trouble earning the grade you desire. Make' up • 
your mind if you are^ willing to do the work required of you 



Two Book Reports. 



at the beginning of the term. 
Office Hours and Othe'r Informationi. 



Your instructor is George Emerson. ^Donna Goldstein is my ! 
teaching 1 assistant. My office, hours are 8:30-9:00^ 1:00-^1:30 
or by appointment. I will be on campus until at least. 2:00 ' 
on most days\ Donna's hours are similar. Our office is in / 
Room 2256. The telephone number is 685-4347.' If you come to 
see me or call always leave a message . , l 

If you are handing in written -work/ dont plagiarize (dopy any 
part of a work already published) . Even if you can't do a j 
perfect job) making a try is appreciated (not to mention how 
much more benefit YOU will get from the experience.) / 
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' , . • ■ • i . ' ' - • " 

QUESTIONNAIRE , • , 

* *» 

The purpose ,of this Evaluation -^is to ,help us improve 
our teaching perfonpance and capabilities — therefore your 
cooperation is essential. Please answer the following ques- 
tions as honestly and fairly as you can. 

• ■ 

1.,^ I .think abstracts were graded fairly 

i ^ • 2 * 3 4 >5^ 

x?ot at all ' somewhat very much 

2. Overall rating of the course 



5 4 3 /2 1 

* an outstanding ^ a reasonably good " a very poor 
course * course course 

3. Tests were written in a confusing way ' 

^ . 4 3 . « 2^ 1 

very much somewhat not at 'all 

« * 

4. Compared to other courses that I have taken this course 
was. , . ^ 

* ' 5 ^ 4 '3 ^ 2 1 

outstanding reasonably good very poor 

The "outside sqjLirces" were the best part of the course 

5 4^ 3 , 2 ' 1 - 

• very much somewhat not at all 

6t The course allowed enough variety to^ choose from in 
earning points . - ^ ^ 

1 • - 2^ ' 3 4 , 5 

riot at all- " somewhat . ^ very much 

7. Ab'stracts should be graded on a higher sc^le 

1 ' 2 ' 3 4 *^' 5 

not at all somewhat very much 

8. From what I have heard of other past and present Social, 
Science 101 classes this class was 

( . 1 2 3 ' 4 5 ' 

' , outstanding reasonably good very poor 
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QlJESTipNNAIRE .(Continued) 

9» I studied for this course ' -$ 

'5 4 3 2 1 

more* than for about the same as .Ifss than for 

similar others for. similar others 'similar others 

10. Chanlring assignments and da,tes for tests / bothered me 

5 4^ 3 2 1 " 

very much somewhat ' not at all 

11. I had very much , trouble with getting tapes copied up in^ 
the Audio-Visual Department 

5 4 ^ 3 • ' 2 1 ^ 

very much ' somewhat not at all 

12. I think that the test, results reflect what I actually 
learned — more accurately than the grades .1 received on 
abs^tracts and mini^-projectS' , * ' . ' ' 

••5 4 * 3\ 2^ 1 ' 

very much . somewhat , not at all 

14*. By writing siunmaries and reactions to the various articles^ 
and outside sources/, I learned -more than I would hav^e by 
. only listening/ reading/ and taking tests 

5 M 3 • . 2 1 

very much , somewhat not at all 

15. Bonna.*s ag^ affected me negatively ^ * 



5,4 3 2 1 . ' . 

very much somewhat not at* all 

16. More learning situations such ^ games / group activities/ 
and solving case, studies should be used. • ' ^ 

5 4 3 ' 2 - 1 

very much somewhat ^ not at all 

17. Having two/' teachers is better than having one - 

- \ - - ' " * 

5 . ,4 \ 3 % .1 

very much \ somewhat not at all 

18. Donna explained i|rnpprtant ideas and concepts well 

. .1 2 3 ' * 4 . 5 ' ^ 

not at all - ' somewhat - / very -much,' 

32 
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. QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 



19* George explained important ideas and concepts well 



1 2 
not 'at all 



3 

somewha<t 



very much 



20. Did you xead the hand outs? 

^1 ^ 2 3. , 

not at all * - sometimes 

,21* This course caused me to think 



1 



. 5 

all the time 



5 ^ ^ 4 
all the time 



3 2 

sometimes 

22* Donna *s age ^affected me positively 



1 2 : 3 ^ A 

not at al^l ^ somewhat 

Zt* I. especially like the grading system 



' 1 2 
^ not at all 



somewhat 



not at ajl 



very much 



very much 



2A.*^ Mpre points should be given for doing mini-prbjects 



1 2 
not at all 



^3 

somewhat 



very much 



25* * I learned much more from the "outride options" (such 
tapes, etc*) than from assigned readings (handouts 
not included) . 



1 2 
not at all 



somewhat 



very much 



26* Writing abstracts forces me to sit and think about what 
I have read 



5 4 
'Very much 



somewhat 



not at all 
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